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When Every Dap is 
Christmas 


BY JANE GREY SYME 


Decoration by Henry C. Pitz 


Every day is Christmas 

To the happy heart who knows 
The joy of loving service, 

And the art of blessing foes; 
Whose right hand never knoweth 
The left hand's kindly deeds, 
Who gathers fruit of unselfed love 
Through meeting human needs. 


Every day is Christmas 
To the happy heart who knows 
Spring buds and flowers are forming 


‘Neath frozen, shimmering snows; 
Who sees behind sin's coat of mail 
God's child, divinely free; 

Whose life is “‘peace, good will 


se 


toward men, 


Who loves humanity. 
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LTIERY 
UNIORS— 


By Dorothy Henry 
ae NY YEARS AGO 
Hl a man who has since 
been recognized as 
wit one of the world’s 
greatest poets, wandering 


through the streets of Florence, x 
chanced to pick up an old worn 


rs: 


book stall. This volume contained the bare facts 

of a case tried many years before in the law courts 

of Florence. As the eyes of Robert Browning, for 

it was none other than he, scanned the torn pages, 

brown and crumpled with age, a great idea was born. 
To the simple alloy of the story was added the 

fire of Browning’s imagination and in a few years 

there was given to the world a masterpiece of 

poetic art—‘* The Ring and the Book.” 


But what has this to do with Junior Z : 


Red Cross? Simply this—just as Robert 
Browning took a story and through it wove 4 
the threads of his poetic genius, in like 
manner members of the Junior Red Cross 
in the Mitchell School, Kittery Point, 
Maine, found in a copy of the Junior Red Cross News, 
the simple story of an old Czecho-Slovakian Christmas 
custom, added to it a card representing the American 
Christmas and bound the whole together with the 
pin symbolizing the Junior Red Cross ideal of service. 
This miniature scrapbook in turn represents the fine 
spirit of service with a world perspective that has 
grown among the Kittery schoolchildren through their 
Junior activities, which have not only kept them busy 
but have also won the approval of their parents and 
the older people in the community, even to the local 
pastor who has turned his Sunday night meetings into 
health lectures and loses no opportunity to cooperate 
with and assist in the work of the Junior Red Cross. 
Ever since the opening 
of school last year the 
Kittery Juniors have shown 
themselves ‘organized for 
action”’ in the full sense of 
the word. At Thanksgiv- 
ing time the pupils in the 
Wentworth School, a small 
three-roomed building, 
brought in a truck-load of 
vegetables that were distrib- 
uted to certain families in 
the town who would other- 
wise have been denied the 
luxury of fresh vegetables. 
Next came the Christmas 
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The Junior-Made Christmas 


By EtuHer Bair JorDAN 


Why are the bells, so blythe and gay. 
Sweetest of all on Christmas day? 

Why are the fire and candle-light 
Brightest of all on Christmas night? 

Your loving service through the year 
Glows in the candles, warm and clear; 
Your happy-hearted laughter swells 

The silv'ry chime of Christmas bells, 

And all your friendship's world-wide aims 
Enrich the Yule-log’s jeweled flames. 
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Drawing by Anna Milo Upjohn 


Kittery Juniors believe in action 


boxes filled and sent to Central Europe. Already 
letters of thanks have come from overseas and in the 
Mitchell School a note arrived that was read by every 
child old enough to know how to read and many begged 
to take the letter home to show their parents. 

In the Austin School the Junior program has been 
extremely well rounded and has included among others 
the following services: The filling of Christmas boxes 
for children overseas, carrying on the health chores, 
daily acts of personal service, and community serv- 
ice in the form of a group effort to raise money to 
equip the school with electric lights. This money 
came partly from personal sacrifices of candy and gum 
and partly from an entertainment given by the 
Juniors. In another grade 
the pupils gave a little 
health playlet for their 
parents, charged a small 
fee and in this way collected 
enough money to buy paper 
towels and a roll, that 
they might more easily be 
enabled to live up to the 
rule of washing their hands 
before each meal. ‘This en- 
tertainment was a typical 
Junior Red Cross project 
and not only did the pupils 
enjoy it immensely but 
their parents as well. 
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FOLLOWING A 
STAR 






“‘Sarkan,’’ a youthful artist, thus pictures Professor Bakule and pupils going to a Junior American Red Cross camp in Czecho-Slovakia 


NCE THERE WAS a kindly, patient man 
© who had been employed as a teacher in an 


om a institution for crippled children. It became 


necessary for him to leave the institution, 
and what do you think happened? A dozen of the crip- 
pled boys were so devoted to him that they followed 
him into the street. He was penniless and they were 
penniless, and, as far as the eye could tell, they were 
helpless. But such a condition does not long continue 
where all are prompted by the highest motives and 
expect to work for the good of all. And a Star of 
Hope was what this strange group followed! 

Imagine this little procession walking along the 
streets of Prague, the capital of Czecho-Slovakia, 
early in 1919. A new country was being born out of 
territory formerly held by the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, and included Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, 
and Ruthenia. It had been impoverished during 
the war, and there was much suffering on every side. 
But a new country was struggling to its feet, and it 
was to be a republic! So the Star of Hope—a general 
expectation of good for all—was held in view by 
others besides the little group of twelve cripples and 
their teacher. 

Professor Bakule, for that was the name of the 
teacher, and his devoted pupils held to the desire to 
“find Life through life and work through work.” 
That was the way Professor Bakule expressed it. 
They rented three rooms in which they lived, did 
their own housework, and conducted 
a workshop. At first 
their only 





Inspired by the ideals of their teacher, the Bakule pupils flock 
together, happier than they have ever been. Another cartoon 
by “‘Sarkan,”’ who may also have done the sketch of a lively 
Czecho-Slovakian village scene on the cover of this magazine 
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tools were pocket knives; their materials, the waste 
of carpenter shops. They sold their handiwork and 
made small sums. They built a marionette show and 
wrote playlets from folklore and history for it. They 
visited different towns where the Professor would 
lecture and the boys give performances. 

When the Junior American Red Cross took several 
hundred children of Prague into the Tatra Mountains 
for a summer camp in 1919, the Bakule group were 
included. So aptly did they demonstrate their 
talents, that they were provided a better workshop. 
All the time the “cripples’’ were teaching other chil- 
dren, ragged, poor children who were admitted to their 
school from the streets, to do fancy wood carving and 
decorating, basket weaving, and toy making, and also 
to sing beautifully. 

Then, one day, came the glad tidings that a friend 
of the Junior American Red Cross would pay $25,000 
for a permanent home for this Bakule school, to be 
held in the name of the Czecho-Slovakian Red Cross 
and Junior Red Cross. This Christmas, therefore, finds 
them located in a great building which was once a 
private villa in the outskirts of Prague, happily at 
work earning their own way and teaching, presenting 
one of the finest examples of cooperation that the 
Junior American Red Cross knows about. 

(The colorful sketch on the cover of this magazine, 
and the decoration on the back page, were done by 
Bakule students.) 
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SADIK HASSAN OF THE MATI 


From a Painting by 
Anna Milo Upjohn 


“I thank you from my heart that you have sent to us a present across the many seas” 


AST YEAR a school boy in 
Z America packed a Junior 

Red Cross Christmas box and gave it to 
ty his teacher, and heard no more about it. 
The box had gone by land and sea nearly half way 
around the world, and the boy who packed it had 
forgotten about Christmas and was enjoying summer 
vacation when an Albanian mountaineer in white 
homespun woolen trousers and scarlet sash and short 
black fringed jacket fastened that Christmas box on 
a pack-saddle and we set out for the Mati. 

The Mati country lies beyond the mountains that 
hide the rising sun from Tirana, the little low, white 
town that is the capital of Albania. The Christmas 
box went into the Mati on muleback, because there 
are only two ways of getting into the Mati. Only 
your own feet or those of a tough little mountain 
mule can take you—and sometimes even the mule 
fails on the steep and difficult trails. 

Three long days of terrible traveling, of clinging to 
the sides of precipices and moving slowly, inch by inch, 
as one might move on the window-ledge of a sky- 
scraper, of fording streams that are waterfalls, and of 
lowering yourself by hand down the sides of cliffs, 
will get you past the highest mountains and into the 
Mati country. 

It was at the end of the third day that I first saw 
Sadik Hassan. We had been walking all day long, 
under the hot sun of July. At six o’clock we forded 
the Mati river, beside the ruins of an old bridge built 


. by Scanderbeg (who was the George 
By Rose Wilder Lane ,; g § 


Washington of Albania, five hundred 
years ago) and then we had climbed for three hours 
up the side of a cliff. 

It was night, the moon had risen over the jagged 
tops of the western mountains, and I was climbing 
wearily, when suddenly I saw on the edge of the cliff 
above me a little figure that in the uncertain light 
might have been a very large Brownie. Tan-colored 
like the rocks, and wearing a fez, it looked at me 
for aninstant, and then disappeared. 

The next moment it appeared before me at 
the curve of the trail, stiff and erect, saluting like 
a soldier. 

‘“‘Long may you live!”’ said he, politely, and I knew 
that he was a small boy, in the khaki uniform of the 
Albanian mountain police. 

“Long may you live!” said I. 

““How could you come?” said he. For this is the 
polite greeting in the Albanian mountains, and has 
been for untold centuries. 

“Slowly, slowly, little by little,’ 
the proper reply. 

“T am Sadik Hassan, orderly to the Mayor of 
Klosi and of twelve other villages,” said he. “I bid 
you welcome to the Mati. Glory to the trails that 
have brought you.” 

In a few minutes we were sitting in the courtyard 
of the gendarmerie on the clifftop, and Sadik was 
offering us little cups of Turkish coffee, which he made 
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said I, for this is 





himself in a long-handled tiny copper bowl set in the 
ashes of a camp-fire. 

We were three days at Klosi, and in that time I 
became quite well acquainted with Sadik, for every 
time the Mayor came to call upon us the little orderly 
came, too, and sat cross-legged on the ground, just 
behind the Mayor—who also sat _ cross-legged 
listening earnestly to all that was said. Never before 
in his life had Sadik seen a foreigner, for we were the 
first who had come into the Mati. And never had he 
dreamed of actually seeing an American. 

He knew something of America, though. He knew 
about George Washington, and he had heard of auto- 
mobiles and of President Wilson. He knew that 
America was a very young country, younger than the 
youngest village in the Mati—for the Mati was 
Albanian before the Flood, and it still remembers 
the Roman legions, as we remember our Civil War. 
But he knew also that it was a very marvelous country. 
He had heard that in that country everybody went 
to school. 

This, Sadik thought, was even more wonderful than 
automobiles. As I grew a little better acquainted 





such beautiful printing upon it. He read aloud, 
“Merry Christmas—Junior Red Cross.”’ He could read 
it well, because Albanians learn to read by the sound of 
letters, but he did not know what the words meant. 
I tried to tell him. Then slowly he opened the box 
from distant America. 

There were two beautiful long lead-pencils in it, 
and a ball, and a box of colored crayons, and a bag of 
marbles. He did not know what the marbles were, 
nor the ball, because, of course, he had never played. 
But he was so happy about the pencils that he could 
not speak for a while. Then he said, “If I should 
write a letter to the boy who sent me this most beautiful 
box, would the American Zonya give it to him when 
she goes back to America ?”’ 

I said that I would. I did not know why he went 
away that day without writing the letter, but next 
day I learned the reason. He had gone to ask his 
family if, just this once, he might take from his wages 
two cents, with which to buy a beautiful white sheet 
of writing paper. The family said that he might, and 
next day he brought it, carefully wrapped in a square 
of hand-woven cloth, together with one of the pen- 





with him, he confided to 
me that his great ambition 
was to be able to go to 
school. He had gone to 
school two winters, and he 
had a lead pencil. Whenever 
the Mayor did not need him, 
he sat and practiced writing 
on a scrap of paper. He 
wrote very beautifully. But 
he knew that he could never 
go to school any more, be- 
cause he was now twelve 
years old, and he must sup- 
port his family, which was 
very poor. As an orderly, 
he earned ten dollars a 
month, and the government 
gave him his uniform and 
rifle, and twice a day a piece 
of cornbread and a chunk 
of goat’s milk cheese, and 
he could sleep on the floor 
of the gendarmerie with the 
other men. So his family 
had the whole ten dollars 
every month, and they were 
able to live on it. But if he 
stopped working to go to 
school, they would starve. 

I gave Sadik the Christ- 
mas box. It was marked, 
‘For a boy aged ten.”” He 
took it in his hands, and 
looked at it a long time. He 
had never seen a box so 
beautifully made, and with 
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The Little Dellow Dog That Never 
Took a Prise 


Yes, I went to see the bowwows, and I looked at 
every one, 

Praud dogs of every breed and strain that's 
underneath the sun; 

But not one could compare with—you may hear 
it with surprise— 

A little yellow dog I know that never took a 
prize. 
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Not that they would have skipped him when they 
gave the ribbons out, 

Had there been a class to fit him—though his 
lineage is in doubt. 

No judge of dogs could e'er weal the honest, 
faithful eyes 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a 
prize. 


Suppose he wasn't trained to hunt, and never 
killed a rat, 

And isn't much on tricks or looks or birth—well, 
what of that? 

That might be said of lots of folks whom men 
call great and wise, 

As well as of that yellow dog that never took a 
prize. 


It isn't what a dog can do, or who a dog may 


e, 

That hits a man. It's simply this—does he 
believe in me? 

And by that test I know there's not the compeer 
‘neath the skies 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a 
prize. 


Oh, on te finest little pup that ever wagged 
a tar 

And followed man with equal joy to Congress or 
to jail. 

I'm going to start a special show—'twill beat the 
world for size 

For faithful little yellow dogs, and each shall 

ave a prize. 
—From Harper's Bazar. 
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cils, which he sharpened. 

Sitting cross-legged beside 
our tent, on the banks of 
the Mati river, Sadik 
wrote carefully and beauti- 
fully, with as much care 
as a painter used in making 
a picture. ‘This is what 
he wrote: 

‘‘My dear friend: 

‘“‘T am named Sadik Has- 
san, born in the village of 
Lis in the district of Suki 
(Mati) and in this world I 
have seen twelve years. 
I thank you from my heart 
for the interest you have 
felt in Albania, that you 
have sent to us a present 
across the many seas. 

“T, Sadik, am in the 
service of the district of 
as an orderly. 
It was my great desire to 
continue my acquiring of 
knowledge, for I know that 
to be ignorant is shame- 
ful. But because of the 
present poverty of my 
parents I may remain long 
as I am. 

“May all good things 
come to you. 

“T sign myself with re- 
spect, 

Your friend, 
Sapik Hassan.” 
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Summer night on Bering Sea, Nome. , Alaska had 62 schools, 3,164 pupils, and 
The northeastern tip of Siberia is near . 135 teachers in 1919. Northern Lights* | 


There is Japanese and Rus- 
sian blood in Alaskan natives 


Juniors Play Santa 
Claus in Alaska 


HE JUNIOR RED CROSS 
of the Nome public schools 
knew that Santa Claus intended 
to come to town but 160 Eskimo 
children did not. So, when, dur- 
ing a fierce snowstorm, old Santa 
drove up to the Government 
school with a dog-sled, he was 
loaded up with 160 big stockings 
filled with candy, nuts, and fruit, 
to be distributed among the little 
R Eskimos. The members made : . o 
The U. S. paid Russia $7,200,000 for the stockings and filled them. y There are about 28,000 natives who 
Alaska. It contains 590,884 sq.ms. 3 Nome Juniors are very active fish and‘hunt. An Eskimo maiden 
a & in a variety of good works, and ad 
; their treasury is never empty. 


Balmy day in Eskimo village. Eskimos “yy Industries yield more yearly than 
are found only in Northernmost Alaska v was paid for Alaska. Flowers in Valdez 


* Photographs on this page are by Cantwell and Huey. Northern Lights photograph copyright by Cantwell 












LACE: A living-room in 
Ryn the United States. A 
BP Christmas tree stands 

sik in the center of the 
room. A short step-ladder is near the 
tree. Stockings are hung by the fireplace. 
A boy and girl are busily engaged in decorat- 
ing the Christmas tree. 

Mary (standing on step-ladder, trim- 
ming tree. Dramatically): ‘‘’ Twas the night 
before Christmas when all through the , 
house, Not a creature was stirring, not . 
even a mouse.”’ i 

WiLu1AM (busily hanging toys): 
What about me? Don’t you think 
I’m stirring? 

Mary (paying no attention to 
him): ‘‘The stockings were hung 
by the chimney with care, In hopes 
that St. Nicholas soon would be 
there; (descends ladder) When what 
to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny 
reindeer.” 

Witiiam: Hold on there! You 
skipped the part about “mamma in 
her kerchief and papa in my cap.” 

Mary (goes to fireplace and hangs 
up stocking): ‘‘He spoke not a word, 
but went straight to his work, and 
filled all the stockings, then turned 
with a jerk, And laying his finger aside 
of his nose (mounts step-ladder again), 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he 
rose, He sprang to his sleigh, to his 
team gave a whistle, And away they 
all flew like the down of a thistle; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he —- 
drove out of sight: ‘Happy 
Christmas to all, and to all a 
Good Night.’’”’ (William joins 
lustily in the ‘Good Night.” 
Mary from her perch on ladder): Do you suppose 
there are any boys and girls in all the world who have 
as nice a Christmas as we do in America? 

WILLIAM (about to leave room, turns back. Dra- 
matically): Suppose nothing! I jolly well know 
they don’t. Why, most of those foreign children 
don’t even know what Christmas means. (A sound 
of music. William and Mary remain just where they 
are, their faces expressing astonishment as a line of 
children dressed in the costumes of the countries they 
represent, march in and group themselves about the 
tree and fireplace. The Dutch child leads, followed 
by the child from the Rhineland, the Russian child, 
the Italian child, the French child, the Spanish child, 
the Norwegian child, the English child, the Irish 
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CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS 


By Louise Franklin Bache 


Illustrations by Henry C. Pitz 






















Dame Noel is the Christmas Lady of France, who 
bears a fir tree and is crowned with candles 





child, and the Polish child. Music 
ends. 

Mary (rubbing eyes): Am I 
asleep or am I really seeing 


things? 
Wituram: Oh, you’re seeing things 
{ all right—unless, of course, we’re 
‘both asleep. 
Dutcu CHILD: (approaches William 


and Mary). On Christmas Eve all 
sorts of wonderful things are 
possible. It is a night when the 


cattle kneel in the stables; when 
all good children are happy and 
angels sing and Christmas bells 
sound the world around. We 
heard every word you just said in our 
homes ACTOSS ee ocean. And because the 


ices we must know the truth about each 
other. The notion that we do not celebrate 
Christmas is quite wrong, as you shall see. 
*&. Take my country, Holland, for instance, 
although we do not have a tree as you do in 
America nor hang our stockings up, still we 
know St. Nicholas even better than you, 
\, I think. For, if history is right, the good 
.\. Saint is a native of our'country. Be 
, he always returns to 
Holland at Christmas time, dressed 
in embroidered robes, glittering with 
gems and gold, carrying his mitre 
and crosier and driving a fine white 
oer horse. The horse is always hungry 
{ after his long journey, so we scrub our 
a wooden shoes until they are clean, 
_ and fill them with barley, oats, 
and water. St. Nicholas in 
return leaves presents in them— 
that is, if we have been good. 
They say in your country no 
one thinks of feeding his rein- 
deer. How strange it seems! Don’t you think the 
way we celebrate Christmas in Holland is better? 
CHILD FROM THE RHINELAND: My neighbors over 
the line in Holland boast that St. Nicholas comes 
from their country. Did any of you know that the 
first Christmas tree came from the Rhineland? We 
think we have the best Christmas in all the world. 
Instead of St. Nicholas, we have Hans Trapp, who goes 
to every house inquiring whether the children have 
been good. To the ones whose reports he approves 
of, he promises lovely presents, but to the others only 
switches. Oh, I’m sure there couldn’t be a lovelier 
Christmas in all the world than Christmas in Germany. 
Russian CuILp: Have any of you ever heard of 
Babouscka? (Looks inquiringly at children. All 


aire 





shake heads in negative. Triumphantly): 
I knew it, and yet you all think your 
Christmas is the best! Why, it’s as 
plain as can be that if you don’t know 
Babouscka you don’t really know what 
a true Christmas is. Babouscka, you 
see, is a very old lady, who hundreds 
of years ago was sweeping her 
house on Christmas Eve when three 
Wise Men came by bearing rich 
gifts to present to a Little Child. 
They invited Babouscka to go 

with them. But the good old lady 
replied that she must straighten 
her house first. So the Wise Men 
went their way. When the house was 
all in order, Babouscka filled her apron 
with presents and set out. But al- 
though she traveled everywhere, she 
could not find the Wise Men nor see 
the Child in person. She wanders 
about every Christmas Eve still search- 
ing and because she cannot be sure | 
which is the Child she gives gifts to - 
all children. 

ITaL1AN CuHILD: We _ haven't 
Babouscka but we have a little old 
fairy called Befana whose story is 2 
much the same. Weputourshoes - 
on the doorsteps Christmas Eve 
and she fills them in the name of 
the Wonder Child whom the Wise Men adore. We 
do not trim our houses with evergreen like our neigh- 
bors in the north, but we decorate with the loveliest 
flowers we can find. Oh, I’m very sure there couldn’t 
be a more beautiful Christmas than one spent beneath 
the sunny skies of Italy! 

FRENCH CHILD: Pardon me, good neighbor over the 
Alps, but on the subject of Christmases I do most 
heartily disagree with you. Befana, lovely as she is, 
could not possibly compare with our ‘‘La Dame de 
Noel,” the Christmas Lady who comes to us bearing 
a fir tree. She is young! she is fair; she is beautiful 
and she wears a golden crown lighted with candles. 
Our Christmas lasts for three weeks starting with 
December 4, and is the happiest of seasons. 

SPANISH CHILD: If you had once been in Spain on 
“‘Good Night,” as we call Christmas Eve, you would 
have to admit that a Spanish Christmas is just about 
the best kind of a Christmas a boy and girl can have. 
We do not have holly or mistletoe, or a Christmas 
tree, but the three Wise Men themselves who, journey- 
ing to the home of a little Prince, stop long enough 
at every doorstep to fill the shoes of the children who 
live within. 

NorwWEGIAN CuILp: We do something in Norway 
which I’m sure will convince you as to the superiority 
of our Christmas over any other Christmas in the 
world. In every door yard tall poles are set up on 
which are tied sheaves of grain for the birds. The 


Babouscka of Russia looks for the Child every bed we place a tall candle in the 
Christmas, but seeks to remember all children 





















































cattle are fed the best forage and the horses are 
given the choicest hay. Even the poultry are 
feasted, and the watch dog, too. It would not 
be Christmas for us if all God’s creatures did 
not share in our joy. 
| ENGLISH CHILD: Everyone knows an 
English Christmas to be one of the 
jolliest days of its kind. We gather 
evergreen and decorate our homes 
so that they are gay and fresh as 
the Christmas spirit itself. On our 
Christmas Eve, we sing and tell 
stories as the Yule-log burns. We 
waken on Christmas morning to 
the music of carols. Then comes 
dinner, with all its good things, in- 
cluding the plum pudding, decorated 
with holly and blazing in glory. 
Then the Christmas dance. And, 
of course, we all give and get 
presents. 

Ir1isH Cuitp: Faith, a better 
Christmas is Christmas in good 
old Ireland. We don’t receive 

ss gifts in our country; we give 
them to the poor. We have a 
, Yule-log, too, and we sit around it 
henry Fy¥z. while the fire flames dance, telling 
a stories. Then just before we go to 


window, to guide the footsteps of 
the Christmas Child our way. 

Po.ttsH CuHiLp: We call our Christmas feast the 
“Star Supper” because it cannot be eaten until the 
first star appears in the sky. The good man who 
brings us our presents is known as the ‘‘Star Man.” 
The ‘‘Star Man” asks questions and gives prizes to 
those who answer well. We go from house to house 
singing and carrying a lighted star. Then we go to 
bed to dream of the most wonderful of all days— 
Christmas in Poland. 

DutcH CHILD (smiling up at William and Mary): 
You have heard us all tell of the way we celebrate 
Christmas Day. Which Christmas do you like 
best? 

Witu1am: You started this, Mary! 
you to decide! 

Mary (seated on step-ladder): A few months ago 
that would have been very hard, but now since Iam a 
Junior it’s quite easy. Everybody’s Christmas is 
best, you see, an occasion for sharing happiness with 
others, and for reflecting love to all, so— 

ALL THE CHILDREN: Merry Christmas! 

Mary: And God Bless us— 

ALL THE CHILDREN (softly): Everyone! (Soft music 
is heard, Mary climbs down the step-ladder and joins 
the others in a dance about the Christmas tree. At 
the end of dance, music changes to some appropriate 
Christmas song, and the children, hand in hand in one 
long line, advance to the front of stage, singing.) 


Now, it’s up to 
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One generation, one entire generation, of all the world of children, 
understood as they should be, loved as they ask to be, and 
developed as they might be, would more than bring the mil- 
lenium.—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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Help for Greek Refugees Since the 


destruction 
of the historic city of Smyrna, in Asia’ Minor, by the 
Turks during the recent war between the Turks and 
the Greeks, it is estimated that half a million Greeks, 
mostly women and children, have been forced out of 
that region, and an attempt is being made to care for 
them in camps on the Greek mainland and the Greek 
islands. Outside help is required as the Greek Govern- 
ment has been impoverished by disastrous wars. The 
need of the little children among the refugees, of whom 
there are many thousands, is very pressing, and schools 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross are especially urged 
to cooperate with Red Cross Chapters in making 
garments for children and babies. 

Boxes or carefully wrapped bundles of garments 
should be addressed precisely as follows, and forwarded 
as rapidly as possible: 

American Red Cross, 

Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

(Notify: Abercrombie Corporation), 
FOR ATHENS 

It is possible that there can be an enthusiastic re- 
sponse to this appeal without any conflict with the 
regular school program, or with the regular educational 
relief activities under the National Children’s Fund, 
and Red Cross Chapters have been asked to work to 
this end, through the Junior Red Cross Committees. 

Those having charge of domestic science classes 
may find it desirable to devote a portion of the hours 
usually spent in sewing to the making of layettes and 
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Serviceable outer 


other garments for little children 
garments, as well as warm underwear, are greatly 
needed. 


The best way to spend a happy Christmas is to forget 
self and to serve others, whether they be far away or 
nearby. The Christmas spirit is the Junior spirit all 
the year, and here is one outstanding opportunity to 
show it! 

Good News for Juntors Peting a re- 

cent national 
convention of the American Red Cross, held in Wash- 
ington, the frequency with which speakers unexpectedly 
brought up the subject of the Junior Red Cross and 
its importance as the foundation of the future Red 
Cross of this country, also its importance in promoting 
international understanding and good will, was delight- 
fully encouraging. There was a special conference of 
Red Cross Chapter delegates who were particularly 
interested in Junior Red Cross work, but this con- 
ference could hardly be called more of a Junior con- 
ference than was a Pan American group meeting 
designed to discuss general Red Cross subjects. This 
last meeting, which was presided over by the Chief 
Justice of Porto Rico and whose speakers included 
the Ministers, or other diplomatic representatives, of 
Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Santo Domingo, 
brought forth so many tributes to the Junior Red 
Cross and appeals for its introduction in the schools 
of South and Central America, that it could be called 
another Junior conference. 

“If the children of the world can be gotten together 
in a great movement which will seek to give them 
higher sympathies and more definite comradeship, 
then we shall have more opportunity to carry out the 
great wish of the world that there be no more war,”’ 
declared Mr. Augustus O. Thomas, State Commissioner 
of Education of Maine and Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the National Education 
Association, in one of the principal addresses delivered 
before the Junior sectional meeting. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted which include 
the statement that ‘‘close contact with Junior organi- 
zations of other countries and the continuation of a 
foreign program are essential to the growth and fu- 
ture development of the Junior American Red Cross.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ALL AMERICAN RED Cross Motion Pictures INCLUDING 
Juntor Rep Cross Fitms 


are now being distributed exclusively by the 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EpucaTIoN, INc. 


Many New Junior FILMS ARE READY FOR RELEASE 
MUULUUEN ELEN 

Addres: orders to nearest distribution center: 
Boston, Mass.—Major Film Corporation, 54 Broadway. 
New York City—Society for Visual Education, 220 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago, Ill.—Society for Visual Education, 806 W. Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco, Calif. —Edw, H. Kemp, 833 Market St. 
Washington, D. C.—Southern Moving Picture Corp., 315 McGill Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich.— Michigan Film Library, 338 John R. St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—H. O. Davis, 125 So. Hudson St. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Enterprise Dist. Corp., 104 Walton St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Better Films Bureau, Film Exchange Bldg. 
Seattle, lash. —Cosmopolitan Film Ex., 2022 Third Avenue. 
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“© Big Enough Thing to Go to School For” 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM DUNN 


National Director, Junior Red Cross 


RECENT WRITER has said, 
q ‘‘What is the true end of Ameri- 


can education? Is it life? Or 
Rieat a living? * * * Education finds 
itself face to face with a bigger 


thing than life or the getting of a living. 
It is face to face with a big enough thing to 
die for in France, a big enough thing to go to 
school for in America.” 

If the true end of education is the same as 
that which took our armies to France, then 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that the 
American Legion, which is composed of veter- 
ans of the Great War, has joined forces with 
the United States Bureau of Education and the 
National Education Association to promote 
the general observance of Education Week, 
December 3-9. 

The writer quoted in the first paragraph 
goes on to say: “‘Neither life nor the getting 
of a living, but living together—this must 
be the single public end of a common public 
education hereafter.”” Somehow this reminds 
us of former President Wilson’s statement, 
which those of you will remember who read 
the article in the September number of the 
Junior Red Cross News entitled ‘‘ Freedom 
through Service’’: ‘‘Human freedom consists 
in perfect adjustments of human interests, 
human activities, and human energies.”’ 

The Great War was a war for freedom 
because it was fought in an effort to enable 
us to ‘‘live together”’ in peace on this little 
planet. Insofar as it failed to achieve free- 
dom for all nations it is because it failed to 
reach the root of the trouble, to bring about 
perfect adjustments of human interests. 
Neither individuals nor nations can be free 
until they can “live together” in perfect 
adjustment one to another. 

Now it is just to acquire this ability to 
“live together” that we go to school. It 
is the chief end of education. Education is 
certainly a far more effective instrument 
by which to achieve this end than war. 
Indeed, if people everywhere were sufficiently 
educated there would be no war. It is now 
pretty generally recognized that we must 
fall back upon education of the right kind 
for everybody if the world is to arrive at 
the state of freedom which was the object 
of the Great War. 

Take the matter of language, for example. 
Inability to understand and to use language 


is one of the chief obstacles to “ perfect adjust- 
ments of human interests.’”’ People must be 
able to communicate before they can under- 
stand one another or work together. Illiteracy 
makes “‘living together” in any real sense 
impossible. It is very largely the differences 
in language that make the so-called “‘Amer- 
icanization’’ of our immigrant population so 
difficult. There must be some common speech, 
the common speech of the nation. The ability 
of all of us to use the English language, 
however, should extend beyond the mere 
power to “read and write,” for through 
familiarity with our best literature we gain 
access to the best thought and ideals of our 
race. Moreover, the ability to read and 
understand at least one foreign language 
broadens and deepens our understanding of 
mankind, and helps to break down the 
prejudices that we are likely to acquire 
toward those whose language is different 
from our own. 

The length of this page prevents further 
illustration of how the various subjects of 
study, as well as the very life of the school 
in all its aspects, have the one great under- 
lying purpose of ‘increasing our ability to 
“live together.”” This article would not be 
complete, however, if it failed to note the 
relation of the Junior Red Cross to what 
has been said. Ability to ‘‘live together,” 
whether in the case of individuals or of 
nations, depends upon the extent to which 
we understand one another, sympathize with 
one another, recognize our dependence upon 
one another, and learn how to work with one 
another for the good of all. It also depends 
upon the possession of habits of self-control, 
and of a spirit of unselfishness and of mutual 
service. It is just these things that the 
Junior Red Cross stands for. It is in the 
schools because, through its organization 
and activities, it affords a means of practical 
experience and training in the art of “living 
together.” 

The Junior Red Cross comprises an army 
of boys and girls equal in numbers to the 
American Army at the time of the Great 
War. It is organized for continuous action 
in the cause of better schools, happier com- 
munities, a greater nation, and a friendly 
world. It is the natural thing for this 
Junior Red Cross army to cooperate in making 
Education Week a success. 
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Junior American Red Cross,’ 
American Society of 
Friends, dated in War- 
saw, Poland. ‘The 
buckwheat is particu- 
larly good in those dis- 
tricts.* * * Very little 
has been harvested yet; 
indeed, some is still 
in flower, as it was 
reserved for those 
families who returned 
home (from Russia) 
too late to sow any 
other crop. To these 
families it has proved 
to be of the utmost 
value and will be their 
mainstay this winter.”’ 





Writes a Junior 
American Red Cross 
representative in Pod- 
goritza, Montenegro: 
“George (the chauf- 
feur) triumphantly ar- 
rived with the Christ- 
mas boxes—he was 
cold, he was dirty, he 
was hungry, he had a 
bandaged head, but he 
had the boxes INTACT 
AND UNDAMAGED. 
There they lay in the 
hall, 300 joyous sur- 
prises, 300 bursts of childish laughter, 300 beautiful 
interpretations of the teachings of the Christ. I can 
tell you that we approached them with reverence.” 


tT ROM our dear country, which is far away from 
you, we are sending you the heartiest thanks for the 
gifts you have sent us,” declares a letter from fourth- 
class students of Draskovic School, at Zagreb, Jugo- 
Slavia. “Your toothbrushes help us to keep our 
teeth clean and with your soap we wash our faces and 
hands. And the Junior Song has won our hearts for 
everything that is good.” 
F ROM the Secretary of the Patten Memorial 
Sunday School, in Krootown, Monrovia (Liberia), 
comes the following: 

“It becomes my pleasing duty to express to you * * * 
our sincere thanks for the interest manifested in us. 
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“GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY” 
AST WEEK I visited the Holoby and 
Powursk districts and saw a great quantity 


LZ of buckwheat that has been grown from 
seed bought with funds provided by the 


says a letter from the 





In the Holy Land between Jerusalem and Jericho. A little Syrian 
girl is giving cauliflower leaves to her camel, to add to his dinner 


We highly appreciate the boxes which were sent for 
the scholars Christmas. You cannot imagine the 
enthusiasm which was shown. The occasion caused 
our school to be the first noted to have candy distrib- 
uted on Christmas Day. Again thanking you and 
praying God’s blessing 
on you all.” 





Cue Junior Ameri- 
can Red Cross Field 
Director for Austria 
writes from Vienna: 

“We are constantly 
receiving people in the 
office who wish to be- 
come Junior members 
although they are far 
above eighteen years 
of age. A young man, 
twenty-one years of 
age, called the other 
day to say that he 
wanted to become a 
member. His brother 
had told him so much 
about Junior Red Cross 
and is a Junior in the 
school. We received a 
letterfroma girls’ school 
in Schwarzach saying 
that they had heard 
that many schools had 
joined the Junior Red 
Cross in order to serve 
mankind. They too 
wished to join and of- 
fered to make garments 
for needy people.”’ 


From a painting by Anna Milo Upjohn 


Cur Albanian Vocational School (established at 
Tirana by American Juniors) owns the one playable 
piano in this young capital city, and that makes us 
the ‘musical centre,’” says a report from the Field 
Director of the Junior American Red Cross for Albania. 
“Seven nationalities turned out for our Friday night 
entertainment, and our modest school dining room is 
very often the meeting place of all nations, even the 
League of Nations. Besides our own Junior family, 
the few boys at the school, our famous cook and his 
noble assistant, who enjoy the evening’s offerings of 
the best Austrian and Italian music, a few people 
of the town are invited in, while outside the school, 
with their noses flattened against the screened windows, 
are many stray soldiers, peasants, and Hojas forming 
the ‘peanut gallery’ of the ‘Theatre Americaine.’ * * * 
These gatherings may serve as a means for the future 
revival of Albania’s musical genius.” 
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THE SONG OF 





THE THRUSH 


A Story of the North Carolina Mountains 


HERE was once a log 
Tc cabin set in a clearing 
ao of the forest. About it 


spread a bright circle of 
garden flowers, cabbages and climbing beans, and they 
in turn were folded in by the shadow of the forest. 
A log fence without a gate enclosed the clearing. 
This was to keep the wild pigs, foxes, and deer from 
browsing on the vegetables. 

The cabin was roughly built, without a window 
and with only one door. There was a stone chimney 
at one end which meant a fireplace inside, and at the 
other end a lean-to which served as a kitchen. The 
house was empty but the door stood open and the 
sunlight fell across the threshold like a warm carpet. 
It lit up the one room, poor and bare, except for a 
high-backed rocking chair, which stood near the hearth, 
and an old-fashioned clock which ticked softly from 
the smoke-stained wall. 

Around the corner of the house came a girl of thirteen 
and a boy of five. The girl had a mop of loose golden 
hair which even in that radiant place shone like a spot 
of sunlight. She chose a tin pail from a shelf near 
the door where a row of pans winked in the sun and 
then lifting the little boy over the fence disappeared 
with him into the green gloom of the forest. 

‘‘Where shall we go, Tessie?’ asked Billy. ‘To 
the ‘haunted’ house,” said Tessie, ‘“‘the blackberries 
are thicker there than anywhere else.’”” Following the 
trail they came to another clearing in which stood a 
house very different from the one they had left. 

It was of a type familiar in the South where 
families that lost everything during 
the Civil War, had left their homes 
forever. It was large, sad and gray, 
with blank windows and sagging steps. 
Across the front ran two verandas, 
one above the other, and over them 
the trumpet-creeper hung in a thick 
greenwall. The mountain people 
called it haunted, but Tessie knew 

it was haunted only by emptiness 

and dust. With the eye of a 


By Anna Milo Upjohn 
Illustrated by the Author 


tarts and the dishes were washed, 
Tom, Tessie, and Billy sat on the 
doorstep. The forest was full of 
perfumes and a great dreamy moon 
rose slowly above the pines. Somewhere in the 
shadows a thrush fluted a scrap of song, paused and 
then repeated it. This he did over and over again, 
wistfully, insistently. 


““Yon’s a brave bird,” said Tessie. ‘“‘He does 
not tire.”’ 
‘‘He always sings his song twice,” said Tom. “I 
J £ g 


wonder why?” He did not know that a great poet had 
once written about the brave thrush that sings its 
song twice o’er. But though he could not express 
himself the song affected him as it had the poet. 

“Perhaps it means that if you’ve done a good thing 
once you ought not to stop at that but do it again.” 
Then he yawned for he had been hoeing corn all day 
in the eight acre lot, and ran off to the shed where he 
slept in the hay. 

That night Tessie wakened choking. The room was 
full of smoke so thick that it seemed to push her back 
onto the bed when she started up. Yet through it 
she could see the gleam of little licking flames covering 
the wall between the cabin and the lean-to. Bouncing 
out of bed she groped 
toward her Grand- 
father, screaming. 
The old man stag- , 
gered to his feet, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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“The forest was 
full of perfumes 
and a great 
dreamy moon 
rose slowly 
above the pines” 


good little housekeeper she had 
often looked through the dusty 
windows and in her mind seen it 
swept and cosy with a brush- 
wood fire on the hearth. But 
today Tessie and Billy were intent 

on blackberries. ‘‘If we get enough 
I’ll make tarts for Tom and Crand- 
father,’’ said Tessie. ‘‘An’ me too,” 
said Billy, with a fist full of crushed », 
fruit. oe 
That evening when everyone had eaten 























blindly seized Billy and pushing Tessie before him, flung 
open the door. As he did so the tongues of fire 
rushed together into one sheet of flame and shot 
through the roof. Back into the folds of smoke plunged 


Grandfather and flung out a mattress; once more 
bringing the rocking chair, and then again the clock. 
Tom, 


After that he sank to the ground gasping. 
dazed with terror came shouting 
from the shed. The nearest 
neighbors were two miles dis- 
tant and to bring water from 
the creek without buckets was 
impossible. So they climbed the 
fence and from the edge of the 
forest watched what had been 
their home soar skyward in a 
vast pillar of flame. Appalled 
they gazed, their teeth chatter- 
ing even in the scorching glare. 
Around them the great trees 
sprang out, vivid in gold and 
crimson against the black forest. 
Through the falling walls they 
could see the flames fastening 
on the chest which held their 
clothes. Tessie threw herself up- 
on the ground. ‘Oh, my plaid 
skirt,’’ she moaned. ‘‘ My fairy 
book, my dear book!”’ There was 
not a breath of air. That saved 
the shed. But the cabin was 
burned to the ground. The clock 
and the rocking chair huddled 
against the fence in the dawn 
looked shocked and meaningless. 

At sunrise, Tom, the only one dressed, was sent with 
the terrible news and returned with neighbors bringing 
food and clothing. The family was urged to ‘‘come 
and stay a spell.” But Grandfather could not leave 
the smoking ruins. He hoped to find in the hot ashes 
some of the worn and homely objects which linked him 
with his past life. So he sat dumbly on the edge of 
the forest, his head in his hands. Tom’s heart was 
wrung. He longed to comfort. ‘‘The thrush sang 
his song twice,’’ he said at last awkwardly. 


HE Juniors’ Christmas box plan is grow- 
ing more popular each year and is making 


ft girls and boys happy both at home and 
abroad. 


Twelve Christmas trees with ornaments, decora- 
tions for twelve tables, six indoor window boxes, and 
a quantity of candy, were supplied by Juniors of 
Boise, Idaho, to patients in a government hospital 
last Christmas, and this is a reminder that disabled 
war veterans in many places may be made happy by 
Juniors this Christmas. 
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“The sun was setting in a glory of towering cloud"’ 


“Must ha’ bin a young thrush,” replied Grand- 
father. But presently heraised his head and looked 
at Tom. Though the boy’s ancestors had lived 
nearly two centuries in the Blue Ridge, Tom had the 
straight sea eyes of Scotland and North England. 
““Son,”’ said Grandfather gently, ‘“‘your old, old, old 
father came into these yer mountains without much 
more’n an ax, an’ builded him- 
self a house. What he did then 
I reckon we-all can do again.” 
Tom, embarrassed, kicked fun- 
gus from a tree trunk, but he 
felt better. 

Meantime they must find 
shelter for the night. ‘‘Let’s 
sleep in the haunted house!’ 
cried Tessie. ‘‘We can roast 
potatoes and corn and milk the 
cow.” 

An hour later they were camp- 
ing out in the haunted house. 
In the firelight stood the com- 
forting rocking chair. The clock 
was propped against the wall 
and Tessie knelt before it try- 
ing to make it go. It had 
stopped at two o’clock the night 
before. 

“The pendulum won’t move,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Something’s caught.”’ 
And suddenly they were all 
staring at a small leather bag 
which dropped from the clock 
case. Some “old father’ had 
hidden his savings there and 
died without telling his secret. Here was a pad of 
greenbacks ancient in date but perfectly good United 
States currency. ‘‘Grandfather,” whispered Tessie, 
“‘we can build the house!’’ Tom could not speak. 
He felt a pressure in his throat and rushing out of the 
house climbed the rocks behind it. The sun was 
setting in a glory of towering cloud. Below him in 
every direction lay blue peaks and a depth of blue 
forest. Tom flung out his arms. To sing his song in 
North Carolina—it was enough! 


OF SERVICE 


One way that District of Columbia Juniors cele- 
brated the Christmas season last year—a way that is 
becoming a practice in other parts of the country— 
was to remember little inmates of children’s hospitals 
and other institutions with gifts of Christmas stockings, 
toys, and games. 


The American Red Cross ‘‘Teacher’s Handbook of 
First Aid Instruction”’ is being quite widely used by 
teachers in public schools of Pennsylvania, as it has 
been favorably commented on by members of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


LITTLE FOLKS OWN PAGE 


A Box for a Mountain School 


CHRISTMAS box sent By Jeannette A. Child 
aq by Juniors of the Wither- 

bee School, Middletown, Rhode Island, > > 

to a mountain school in Carter County 


Tennessee, 
parents vied with each 
other in sending home- 
made candy, toys, and 
handkerchiefs. Even 
popcorn was given by 
one little girl who had 
nothing else to give but it 
was popped nicely and put 
in little bags. Views of 
Newport, especially the 
ocean, holiday cards, poin- 
settia flowers, miniature 
Santa Clauses, pencil boxes, 
painting books, dolls, games 
of all kinds, colored chalk 
elephants, humpty dumpty 
circus, beads, numerous 
books, even books on care 
of the teeth and cleanliness 
were included, as_ the 
Middletown pupils said 
they thought the mountain 
girls and boys might not 
have any of them ‘‘way 
up there.” (They think 
of them as being up near 
the sky.) Finally, a box 
of chocolates from the 
teacher and nurse to the 
























From a Red Cross mem- 
bership poster painted 
by Jessie Willcox Smith 


mountain school teacher 
was included. All went well until one boy said, 
“Suppose the teacher is a man?” We felt rather 


staggered, but decided to let it go just the same. 

The box weighed twenty-four pounds and we 
carried it between us into the room and placed it 
on a chair for all the children to take a look before 
the cover was put on. 

Two letters were later received by the Witherbee 
School Juniors from the mountain school—from the 
teacher and a lady in the 
community. They wrote 
that they had been plan- 
ning a Christmas tree for 
the first time but were at 
a loss to provide enough 
gifts for all the children 
and were feeling very badly 
about it. Imagine their 
delight when the box ar- 
rived. ‘‘Sent from God!’’ 


Tee 
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was a joy to behold and the children’s 





“Have YOU a 
Red Cross Service Biaes ? 


K Have a Little Christmas 


By Louis E. Thayer 


Make ev'rybody happy—as happy as can be— 

But don't hang all your presents on the Christmas tree! 
Save a little cheerfulness to scatter through the year; 
Save a few kind words to say, such as dry the tear; 
Save a few kind deeds to do when needed by an’ by— 


You can use a little Christmas ‘round about July! 
Wee 


they thought; and tears of joy filled 
their eyes. About three hundred 


attended the Christmas celebration and many of them 
were old people who had never seen a Christmas tree 
before in their lives. 


They will never forget it! 

The letter from the teacher 
in the mountain school 
ended with,‘‘God’s bless- 
ing on all the Witherbee 
children.” 





A Junior Song 


By Marguerite Orttung 
Walton School, Philadelphia 
Tune, “America” 

Come, join our noble band, 

Which aids in every land, 
Junior Red Cross. 

For all beyond the sea, 

For all who need from thee, 

Come pledge thy loyalty, 
Junior Red Cross. 


Juniors’ High Aim 


By Max Weiss 
6B, School 15, East Side, 
New York 
HE MOST thrilling 
sensation of many 
European children is when 
they hear the name of 
America and one of its 
greatest organizations, the Junior Red Cross. 

This organization, which is known throughout the 
whole world, was organized to help the people who are 
in need in any land. Some people think it very foolish, 
but later they will find out their mistake. They will 
see that if you are kind to others, others will be kind 
to you. 

Mankind has one fault that is hard to correct, that 
contagious feeling called selfishness. If every person 
tried not to be selfish, then 
we should have a happy 
world, for unselfishness is 
nothing more than another 
word for brotherly love. 
Many people talk about 
helping the people in the 
European nations. If they 
only did help as much as 
they talk about it, they 
would feel much better. 
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rae JUNIORS: one of our boys, has decorated the printer’s work. 


D Let me tell you, in the Christmas number He wanted to introduce you to genuine Czech ginger- 

of your Junior Red Cross News, of some bread. You will see that our gingerbread bakers do 
Sonat of the beautiful and interesting ways in not spare colored sugar drippings in order to ornament 
which good will is being expressed in the world today! their ware. 

There is a rare example of it on this page. The “The small boys and girls of the Bakule School 
original of this picture was painted by a youthful would have been so glad to send each of you (Juniors) 
Czech artist who is a student in the Bakule School, a piece of the true article. No doubt it would have 
in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia—a school that has been helped you to a still better understanding of The 
helped in the past by the Junior American Red Cross. Gingerbread Hut. But sending being impossible in 
All of the Bakule pupils were once “‘helpless”’ winter, they will have to bring it to you in person, 
cripples, it was believed, but today they are or better still, come and fetch it yourselves.” 
self-sustaining, useful citizens, who are From the heart of Hungary comes 
teaching arts and crafts to others. a report about the arrival of the 
Sylva Marvana, one of the first representative of the Junior 
students, made this illustration ; American Red Cross sent to 
for a musical story, based that country, which says: 
on Grimm’s fairy story “Like the fabulous 
of Hansel and Gretel, Santa Claus, all at once, 
but now called ‘The \ : there he was. He was 
Gingerbread Hut,” and , 1 sent from the other side 
‘‘dedicated to the Juniors . of the world into the 
of the American Red . saddest country, to the 
Cross.” But let a charm- saddest children. And 
ing letter from the Bakule he outdid even his fabu- 
School tell you about it: lous namesake. Untir- 

“We are indebted to ingly he marched and 
you for having lent us a knocked at. the door of 
helping hand, a hand full every child in need. Not 
of strength while ours only did he fill the little 
was weakened by misery and , shoes with good things, but 
suffering. And so your aid re- ; he exchanged those ragged 
stored our forces and we were little shoes with pretty new 
again able to return to our work. ones. He covered the _half- 
The Bakule School send the first frozen little bodies with warm 
instalment on their debt; they have got 6 shawls, hoods, and cloaks; with fresh milk 
up for you a musical story to gladden your and cocoa he warmed and nourished them. 
hearts. The dimmed little stars—the children’s 

“y + ; : 

You are to know that our people are great eyes—began to twinkle, the little mouths 
endowed with a soul full of musical conceits. opened in a glad sigh. But there was no time 
* * * A young Czech composer, Mr. Joseph to say thank you—Santa Claus was already 
Kricka (pronounced Kritchka), a friend of the Bakule knocking at some other window; but his name re- 
group, has set to music for you the story of The Ginger- mained engraved in their memories.” 
bread Hut, being sure that under the title of Hansel An American visitor can drop into a school unex- 
and Gretel you know it too. It differs from the pectedly in almost any part of Hungary today, and 
latter story in that our people do not think it possible the children will rise and sing ‘‘America’’ in English, 
for parents, of set purpose, to lead their children and in many places they will sing ‘“‘The Star-Spangled 
astray in the woods in order to get rid of them; and so Banner” in English. 
our story says that it is quite by chance that Jack Are these not beautiful ways to show good will? An 
and Molly (the new names for Hansel and Gretel) important thing for you to know is that good will is 
lose their way. No wonder then that their father is God’s will! Listen to the beloved Longfellow: 
finally overjoyed at seeing his children again. (See Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
Jack and Molly helping themselves to bits of the hut!) God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 

“Mr. Kricka has added to his composition a full The wrong shall fail, 
account of all the forms of musical expressions em- The right prevail, 
ployed by him * * * the joyous trotting of the With peace on earth, good will to men! 
children’s feet, the father’s warning voice, etc. Sylva, AUSTIN CUNNINGHAM. 
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